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most significantly perhaps by its near-monopoly of the
M.P.s who are regular officers of the fighting services and
.of the M.P.s belonging to titled families. Plentiful on the
Conservative benches, such members are exceptional else-
where in the House ...

"The Conservatives . . . attract to themselves the
greater part of the more aristocratic, better-established, and
better-off elements. But whereas in the House of Commons
these elements almost monopolize the party membership,
in the electorate they are greatly out-numbered by people
of the lower-middle and working classes. We note, too,
that whereas Conservative AI.P.S are relatively young and
almost all men, Conservatism in the country attracts to its
support fifty per cent more women than men, and exerts
an increasing pull on the electors as they grow older." 10

But it should be stressed that although the upper and
middle classes are preponderantly Conservative, the Conserva-
tive Party cannot win an election without some working-class
support.

THE LIBERAL PARTY
Two hundred years ago the Whigs had been running the
government of Great Britain for a generation, and people
were beginning to wonder whether Whig supremacy had not
become a permanent feature of British political life. In 1957
there were only five members of the Liberal Party in the
House of Commons. What has happened to the great party of
Walpole, Charles James Fox, Palmerston, Gladstone, Asquith,
and Lloyd George? The answer that most non-Liberals
would give is that the Liberal Party has been so successful that
the essence of liberalism has been absorbed by the other two
parties. In the words of The Times (February 27, 1950),
Liberalism is immortal. ... Its triumph has been so com-
plete that Conservatives and Socialists alike must endeavor
10 Ross, op. cit*> pp. 170,176.